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once to make the acquaintance of her new ladies we do not
know, but from the account it seems probable. Crushed as she
already was with the sense of defeat, to have had to receive
these four new wardresses at once must have seemed to her
the final humiliation. The four women were Lady Ilchester,
Lady Rosslyn and her two nieces, the Miss Coates. To call
them wardresses is hardly an exaggeration, as not only was
Charlotte closely watched by day, but at night one of the
quartette slept either in her room or in the next one with the
door open between. She might not write any letters, and was
allowed to see Mercer only. Miss Knight called the next
morning, sending up from Carlton House gate to ask after
Charlotte's health. In answer, she says, Lady Rosslyn "sent
down a very civil message to say she was well, and sent her
love to me,"
Meanwhile, writes Brougham, "the thing is buzzed over
town, of course, and was so last night, and all are against
the Prince."
Since Charlotte's flight the Regent felt that even the four
women he had encircled her with were not a sufficient body-
guard, and he thought he would get back her childhood's
governess, Mrs. Campbell, who, it will be remembered, had
given up her post owing to the commotion over Charlotte's
will written at the age of nine. But Mrs. Campbell had once
tasted office under the Regent, and once was enough. She
therefore refused; giving among other reasons, her present
bad state of health. It was no use. The Regent's wish stiffened
into determination, and he sent his own carriage round to
Old Burlington Street, where she was staying in a friend's
house, with a "request" that she ^ould come to him at Carlton
House. She excused herself, being really unwell; but far from
the carriage going away a "command" now followed the
request up the stairs, and the unfortunate woman was forced
to obey. Once at Carlton House, the Regent wore her down
by sheer obstinacy, and so determined was he to get his way
that he kept her there all night, giving her Ms own room on
the ground floor; presumably for fear she should follow Char-
lotte's example, and take flight.
A few days after Miss Knight had been to enquire for
Charlotte she received a letter from her, "written," says Miss
Knight, "on paper she had stolen, with a pencil, to be for-
warded by me to the Duke of Sussex." The letter to the Duke
was so sad that a few days afterwards he asked several ques-
tions regarding Charlotte in the House of Lords: whether